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DISCOURSE. 



^* THE POWERS THAT BE, ARE ORDAINED OF OOD." 

Horn. 13th Chapter, part of the Ist Verse. 

As an Ambassador of God, St. Paul not only 
sought to bring his fellow men to the obedience of 
the Gospel, but he also endeavored to induce them 
to a cheerful submission to order and civil govern- 
ment. These duties he urged, by motives of expe- 
diency and of religious obligation, on the grounds, 
that both religion and government were the ordi- 
nances of God, designed for the promotion of virtue 
and happiness ; having appropriate spheres of ope- 
ration aqd influence, and the highest claims upon 
Christians for their faithful observance ; the one as 
the special guardian of their temporal and secular 
interests, and the other of their spiritual and ever- 
lasting felicity. This view of the subject adds a 
high and holy sanction to the authority of civil 
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government, and justly entitles Christianity to the 
respect and love of the human race. 

To express this respect, and gratefully to recog- 
nize Divine Providence in the conduct and destiny 
of all human affairs and governments, we are now, 
after the example of pious ancestors, assembled in 
this consecrated temple to present thank-offerings 
for his abundant mercies to our land, and devoutly 
to seek his aid for the rulers and his blessing for the 
people of the Commonwealth. 

The commencement of a new political year, when 
its duties, responsibilities, and untried vicissitudes, 
lie before us, seems to be a time marked by nature 
and set apart by devotion, to pause a moment from 
the cares of oflSce and the conflict of party and 
worldly feelings, and give ourselves to serious re- 
flection. Let us, therefore, my friends, avail our- 
selves of this favorable season to inquire into the 
connection which should be preserved between reli- 
gion and government, and to consider the advanta- 
ges of popular governments and the dangers to 
which they are exposed. 

Revealed Religion has engaged the best feelings 
and the noblest exertions of the most distinguished 
benefactors of the world, in ancient and modern 
times. Holy men have spoken as they were mov- 
ed by the Divine Spirit, and performed works 
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which wne othier^ coul4 accoaipUsh, in confirma- 
tipo of its truth and the benignity of its character. 
And ia after times it has numbered among its de- 
voted friends the immortal names of a Newton, a 
IQpyle, a LocKe, a Hale^ an Addison, a Milton and 
a Washington, with a host of others, who have shed 
a lustre o^ the agiss and countries that gave them 
birth, iiot b^s civil government been less remark^ 
able for the eminent talents devoted to its investi- 
gatioO} and the exalted patriotism employed in its 
service^ Among the most celebrated of ancient 
legislators were Moses, of the Hebrews ; Trisme- 
gistus, of the Egyptians ; Pythagoras, of the Gre- 
cians; and Solon, of the Athenians and Romans; 
and in modern times the most illustrious conquer- 
ors, philosophers, christians, and philanthropists, 
have given their united aid to the support of civil 
governments Notwithstanding these masters of 
sconce, these ornaments of the schods have so 
fu}ly established the authority and utility of religion 
and government ; yet the subject of their connec- 
tion has been left greatly perplexed, and occasioned 
much division of opinion. Although it has been 
generally admitted, that there should be a political 
union of Church and State, yet it has not been 
agreed, whether the State should govern the 
Church, or the Church rule the State. 
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Artful and ambitious men, perceiving that reli- 
gion and government were the two mighty engines 
by which the world is moved, have sought, by unit- 
ing their potent influence to exert the most power- 
ful sway, at once, over the minds and the bodies of 
their fellow men. Most of the governments of the 
East, and of modern Europe, have made religion 
the mere handmaid of the state, assumed the prero- 
gative of defining its doctrines, dictating its forms, 
and regulating its administrations — have constituted 
the Chief Magistrate the " Head of the Church,'' 
the " Defender of the Faith," and the " Vicegerant of 
the Majesty of Heaven;" and thus employed its 
benign influence over the consciences, hopes, and 
fears of men, for the glory of their thrones, the 
splendor of their courts, the wealth of their fami- 
lies, and the enforcement of arbitrary laws. By 
this unhallowed prostitution of its power, this most 
degrading employment of its influence, the holy, 
peaceful, and Heaven-descended Religion of the 
Son of God has been made to minister at the 
altars of pride, ambition, and oppression; and to 
sanction, by her perverted and approving voice, the 
most unholy and desolating wars, and the most 
cruel and bloody persecutions. 

The papal power, although it approved of the 
union, reversed the order, placing the church at the 



head, and making the state subservient to her will. 
Hence the popes, when at the zenith of their power 
and worldly glory, claimed to be " the supreme leg- 
islators of the church universal,'' " arbiters of the 
fate of kingdoms and empires," and the " supreme 
rulers of the kings and princes of the earth." Un- 
der this order of things the noblest patriotism, the 
most sacred claims of justice, the glory of the state, 
and the liberty of man, were sacrificed at the shrine 
of pontifical supremacy and ecclesiastical domina- 
tion ; and thus government, designed for the protec- 
tion of liberty and equal rights, was made the in- 
strument of the most degrading and oppressive des- 
potism that ever scourged human society. This as- 
sumption of the church, this perversion of ecclesi- 
ai^tical power, this fruitful source of moral and po- 
litical evils has led some unreflecting politicians to 
discard the proper and legitimate influence of reli- 
gion upon the civil and moral interests of communi- 
ty. But if this conclusion be just, it follows that 
Christians are absolved from all allegiance to civil 
government ; for that also has been perverted by 
ambitious tyrants ; doctrines which if adopted, 
would cause the tide of civilization to roll back 
upon the ages of barbarism ; and instead of the 
beautiful temple of civil and religious liberty, we 
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should behold the appalling spectacle of infidelity 
and anarchy reigning in sullen majesty over its pros- 
trated rtiln&. 

Though there is no point in moral or political 
sci^tice the tnith of which is more thoroughly es- 
tablished than that there should be no such union 
between civil and religious polity as that which has 
been described, and no such alliance between the 
rulers of the church and the state, as would endan- 
ger the liberty of the people ; yet experience has 
made it equally certain, that for society to be long 
prosperous, free, and happy, there must be laws and 
religion, each respected by the people, and each 
contributing its respective quota to the public wel- 
fare. Thus connected, religion and government will 
prove to be mutual checks upon each other, and 
mutual guardians of enlightened freedom. 

For the purpose of illustrating more fully the na- 
ture and (character of this connection, we may con- 
sider the origin, end, and sphere of each. 

Christianity claims a divine origin ; to be found- 
ed on an immediate revelation from Heaven, and to 
flow from the love of God to man. This claim is 
Abstained by miracles of benevolence, the accom- 
|)li^hment of predictions, a complete self consisten- 
cy, and a system of means and operations perfectly 
.adapted to effect designs which, from their great- 
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ness, beneficence, and purity, are manifestly super- 
human. Its objects are the declarative glory of 
God, and the greatest possible good of the universe. 
These objects are commenced here to be completed 
in Eternity. Its throne is the heart, and its empire 
the immortal soul in all its relations to its Creator 
and its felbw creatures. Truths persuasion, and 
example, are its holy armiOtur. By faith it regene- 
rates the afiections, purifies the fountain of thought, 
and sanctifies the motives to action. By an imme-!- 
diate responsibility to< God it subdues those master 
passioins of the soul, simbition and revenge, and 
dries up the fountains of sensuality and selfishness. 
By future rewards and punishments it awakens in 
the human soul the powerful energies of hope and 
fear, and directs them t€^ the promotion of virtuous 
effort in every sphere of life and duty. It produee& 
devotiori, without gloom ; reverence, without su- 
perstition ; tove, without weakness ; zeal, without 
bitterness ; meekness and eharity, without ostenta- 
tion ; and liberality, without licentiousness. By 
just views of divine benevolence and of human na-» 
ture, it calls forth the most geneitnts sympathi^ of 
the heart and the most expansii^e good will,, emhra^ 
cing in their range all the kindreds of the earth* 
By the disclosures of futurity it weans the soul 
fk>m the allurements of the world, and leads it oM 
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to witness the change of empires, the passing away 
of the earth and heavens, and the unfolding scenes 
of eternity ; there, with more than mortal rapture, 
to survey the exhibition of the divine perfections in 
the ever mingling joys of the redeemed. Such 
very briefly is the view taken of the christian reli- 
gion ; but we cannot leave this subject without a 
moment's reference to what the Gospel has already 
done for the world. Her heavenly presence has 
banished from the civilized world the awful specta- 
cle of human sacrifices, and forever hushed the cries 
of innocent children passing through the fire to mo- 
lochs of cruelty and death. Her voice has sent re- 
lease to the captive, comfort and hope to the pris- 
oner, and aid and sympathy to the poor, sick and 
dying stranger who, in the best days of heathenism, 
was left to suffer, despair, and die ! Her benevo- 
lence has extended the friendly intercourse of na- 
tions, accelerated the progress of civilization, and 
given a new impulse to universal improvement. 
Touched by her own spirit her followers have cher- 
ished the warmest personal friendship, and the most 
exalted love of country, in noble concert with the 
loftiest good will to the human race ; and hence en- 
lightened christians have ever been found among 
the most constant assertors of rational liberty. 
Does any one doubt this fact ? If so, he is referred 
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to St. Paul, supplicating the mercy of God for his 
fellow countrymen ; to the history of the christians 
in the Roman army ; to the puritans of England ; 
and to the pilgrims of our own country ; to whose 
memory, not only ourselves but the world, are 
greatly indebted for the past and present triumphs 
of freedom. Thus does Christianity, in effect, aid 
the cause of civil society as a friendly co-worker ; 
not however by virtue of any political alliance 
which gives her the right to control or govern the 
state. ' 

The origin, authority, and end of civil govern- 
ment, and the sphere of its operations, now claim 
attention. Some writers of note have asserted that 
government is strictly a divine institution ; that its 
form and functions are prescribed by Deity; and, 
therefore, that its authority is never to be resisted. 
Others again consider it to be the result of a mere 
agreement between the ruler and his subjects for 
the time being, made in consequence of individual 
weakness and exposure, and for mutual safety, which 
may be violated whenever the parties please^ with 
as much innocence as it was made. These opin-< 
ions are extremes, which are neither supported by 
scripture nor sound reason. The scriptures recognize 
the existence of government, the general duties of 
magistrates and citizens, and the providence of 
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God over them ; yet they leave the controversy 
about its origin and form where they found it. 
While the benevolent founder of Christianity ac- 
knowledged the right of the Roman Emperor to the 
civil obedience of his subjects, by directing them to 
^* render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's,'' 
he also limited his power by saying ** render unto 
God the things that are God's.'' Jehovah declares, 
" by me kings reign and princes decree justice ;'' 
and for not admitting that the Most High ruled in 
the kingdoms of men, and set up over them whom- 
soever he would, the proud king of Babylon was 
visited with the loss of his crown and kingdom, and 
degraded to the level of a beast, — a mirror for ty- 
rants. St. Paul exhorts " every soul to be subject 
to the higher powers, because the powers that be 
are ordained of God." " Whosoever, therefore, re- 
sisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God ; 
and they that resist shall receive condemnation. 
For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to 
the evil." And another of the inspired penmen 
commands that we " submit ourselves to every or- 
dinance of man for the Lord's sake ; whether it be 
to the king as supreme, or unto governors as unto 
them that are sent by him for the punishment of 
evil doers, and the praise of them that do well." 
These and other passages which might be quoted 
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jftrom the sacred writings, set forth the authority 
and design of government, and the general duty of 
Christians to render it their obedience, especially 
under the circumstances attending the disciples of 
those early days, when they were a small minority 
in the community, and unjustly reproached with 
being enemies to order and their civil rulers. 

The above, and other Scriptures, have been 
strangely employed to support the extravagant pre- 
tensions of the " divine right of kings," and to en- 
force the justly odious doctrine of passive obedience 
and non-resistance, as if what was the duty of 
Christians, while they were only a handful scatter- 
ed over the Roman empire, on the ground of expe- 
diency, would be their duty, as a matter of right 
and the decree of Heaven, after they became the 
great majority of the realm, and could so alter the 
laws, that they should better silstain the interests 
of mankind* In reference to these passages, it is 
proper to remark, that there is a difference between 
the power and the form of government ; in relation 
to the power, it is called, by St. Paul, the ordi- 
nance of God ; and, in regard to its modification, 
it is styled, by St. Peter, the ordinance of man. 
He that ordained the existence of society, has also 
placed in it a supreme, controlling, and irresistible 
power ; and this authority, whether exercised by 
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the whole people, or by them vested in a small 
number or a single individual, is the same power, 
and required by the Deity to be employed for the 
same end, i. e., the public good. Whoever, there- 
fore, is clothed with the power, whether he be 
Christian or Pagan, emperor, king, or elective re- 
presentative of the people, while so invested, and 
using the power lawfully, should be obeyed, both 
for the sake of the power, and for the sake of the 
public, for whose interest it is employed. To infer 
from the above passages of Scripture, that any in- 
dividual, family, or class of mankind, were born 
with a right to rule, and the rest bound to obey, 
would be the height of absurdity, as it would es- 
tablish the right of the heathen emperors of Rome 
to have forever governed the Christians of that em- 
pire by their successors in office, than which, no- 
thing could have been more preposterous, or less 
conducive to the progress of human felicity. 

« 

Exploding, also, the opinions of those who place 
the origin of civil authority in an agreement be- 
tween the government and the people, as, in most 
cases, unfounded in fact, and of dangerous tenden- 
cy, we accord with Paley and those authors who, 
with better reasons, assign it to the " will of God 
as collected from expediency." The general voice 
of revelatioDf and the benevolent tendency of na- 
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ture, unite to prove, that God wills the greatest 
virtue and happiness of human life ; and nothing 
can be better attested by the experience of ages, 
than that civil society conduces to that end ; and, 
therefore, the authority of government originates in 
the v^^ill of God. Though the Almighty has not 
designated any persons for rulers, or prescribed any 
form of government, yet, in his v^^isdom and good- 
ness, he has conferred on the people the right of 
self-government for their mutual benefit. Hence, 
the people are the fountain of power, and all 
right to make or administer laws for them, must 
be delegated by them for that purpose. Thanks to 
Heaven, the right of oppression was never given ; 
the tyrant assumes his power, that he may be the 
scourge of those who neglect to preserve the pre- 
cious gift of liberty. If liberty be once lost, or in 
any degree diminished, the right of resistance to 
the powers that be, however oppressive, is one of 
expediency only, proceeding from the positive claim 
of the people to be free, according to the will of 
God. The propriety of such resistance, therefore, 
must always depend upon the capacity to effect its 
object without an inconvenience to the public great- 
er than that already felt or justly apprehended. To 
attempt it without such capacity, would only in- 
crease the evil we would remedy, and so be rebel- 
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lion against the will of Heaven ; for the authority 
of the ruler, and the obligation of the subject, de- 
pend alike on the will of God, or, what is the same 
thing, the public good. If the power be so admin- 
istered, as, all things considered, to promote the 
public w elfare, then it should be obeyed ; and if 
resistance will be a public blessing, then that be- 
comes a duty, but not otherwise. Now, if it be 
asked, who shall be the judge of this expediency, 
the answer is, — " Every man for himself." 

Among the most essential blessings to be secured 
to the body politic, is the enjoyment of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. To effect this in a 
free state, the power and wisdom of all are made 
to protect each in the possession of all his rights of 
person, property, and promotion, — in all such en- 
terprises, pursuits, and enjoyments, as are not in- 
compatible with the public happiness, and especial- 
ly in the unrestrained exercise of the more sacred 
rights of religion, conscience, private judgment, the 
freedom of speech and of the press, so far, at least, 
as he demeans himself as a good citizen. To de- 
cide what religion is true or what false, what con- 
science should approve or what it should reprobate, 
what opinions should be cherished or abandoned, is 
not the prerogative of government, but of him who 
knows the hearts of men, and the secret motives of 
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their actions. Nor may it attempt to judge of ac- 
tions in any other light than that in which they af- 
fect the temporal and political interest of society. 
The principal means by which government may ad- 
vance public happiness, are the encouragement of 
intelligence, industry, mutual respect, and love of 
country, among all ages, conditions, and professions 
of the community, and the suppression of idleness, 
profligacy, intemperance, ambition, and revenge. 
These measures may be advanced by plans ' of gen- 
eral and national improvement, by the enactment of 
wise and salutary laws, and the impartial adminis- 
tration of justice ; and, if legislators and rulers add 
to these the commanding influence of personal ex- 
ample, they will indeed be a " terror to evil doers, 
and a praise to them that do well," and greatly 
promote the best interest of the public. From this 
imperfect view of religion and civil government, in 
their origin, design, and sphere of action, there is 
manifestly such a correspondence between them, as 
qualifies them, in their independant and respective 
spheres, to co-operate with each other for the per- 
fect civilization^ refinement, and happiness of human 
society. 

The spirit of the Gospel decidedly favors the 
popular forms of government, yet she has never 
interposed her authority on that subject; but ever 
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taught her followers to be good and faithful mem- 
bers of civil society, always preferring even an op- 
pressive and persecuting government to the horrors 
of anarchy. 

The forms of government have doubtless grown 
out of the character and genius pf the people. The 
uncultivated and barbarous, have been the subjects 
for despotism ; the more enlightened, have preferr- 
ed an aristocracy, while the still more intelligent 
and practically virtuous, have adopted the popular 
form as most favorable to the benevolent designs of 
its institution. 

From these general speculations, let us pass to 
consider our own free and happy institutions, their 
advantages, and the dangers to which they are ex- 
posed. Our fathers, who originated them, emigrat- 
ed from the most enlightened nations of Europe. 
They brought with them the fruit of much experi- 
ence. They had seen, that despotism was only to 
be preferred to anarchy ; and that monarchy, unre- 
strained by any thing, save a constitution of the 
monarch's own framing and giving, was to be re- 
garded chiefly as a remedy for the greater evil of 
civil discord. They had beheld ancient republics 
torn by personal ambition, local interest, and law- 
less factions ; and liberty sacrificed on the altar of 
party violence. Painful experience had shown 
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them the horrors of the long, cruel, and bloody 
struggle for supremacy between the church and the 
state, which had spread desolation over some of the 
fairest parts of the world. Their eyes had beheld 
the tyrant boldly mount the thrones of the Caesars 
and of God, fasten his chains upon the hands, the 
feet, ancf the consciences of men, and place his 
mark in the hands or on the foreheads of the high 
and low, the rich and poor ; from whose bondage 
the shock of the reformation had but partially re- 
leased the states and the people of Europe. With 
all this experience, with spirits unbroken by oppres- 
sion, and souls fired with the love of civil and relig- 
ious freedom, they left their homes and the sepul- 
chres of their fathers, took their wives and children 
and fled, like the patriarch Abraham, to a land they 
had never seen. 

They came not here to usurp the rights of con- 
science and of freemen ; no, they came to secure 
these blessings to their children. They came not 
to conquer tyrants ; it was to plant the tree and 
build the temple of liberty for their descendants ; 
and to train up their sons and daughters in the hab- 
its of piety, virtue, subordination and self-govern- 
ment. They stood on these shores, in the midst of 
a vast wilderness, the sojourners of a moment; 
while their descendants were to remain here 
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through the lapse of future ages. They lived not 
for themselves, they lived for their children. Un- 
dismayed by danger, unwearied by hardship, and 
guided by a peculiar foresight, they laid here the 
broad foundations of political and religious liberty 
for a new world. 

In what other instance, in the history of man, 
has a government been established by such men ? 
Men of such intelligence and experience? So ex- 
,empt from all motives to selfishness and ambition, 
as were the founders of our republic ? Or, where 
else can we look for a government, whose checks, 
balances and provisions, afford such security, and at 
the same time such freedom to the citizen? In its 
adoption and construction, their piety, patriotism, 
and wisdom, contemplated the following advanta- 
ges, and guarded against the dangers to which they 
foresaw it would be exposed in its progress. 

They believed that a government, where the su- 
preme power was in the hands of the whole people ; 
where the interests of each was protected by the 
foresight and strength of all ; and where the laws 
were framed by the concentrated wisdom, and sus- 
tained by the combined virtue of the whole body 
politic, would be most conformed to the Divine 
Will. Of this fact they were convinced, from the 
circumstance, that the Governor of the Universe 
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had actually deposited this power in the hands of 
the people, and made them responsible for its prop- 
er exerdse ; so, that although they should delegate 
the power to others, they could never, with it, 
transfer their responsibility. Therefore they could 
not doubt, that a system of polity, founded on these 
principles, would be blessed of God. In their esti- 
mation a popular government was not more in unis- 
on with the divine pleasure, than it would be pro- 
ductive of human happiness. Is it not most evi- 
dent, that an enlightened and virtuous people, in 
making laws for themselves, will consult their own 
safety and welfare ? And that those, who adminis-* 
ter them, being their immediate and responsible 
agents, will be most likely to mingle clemency 
with justice in their administration? Here the* 
magistrate and the legislator are subjects of the, 
laws they make and administer ; which leaves little 
space for oppression, and offers but slender induce- 
ment for unlawful ambition. And not only so, but 
where every man is the lawful guardian of his own 
and the public welfare, there is also the most pow- 
erful inducements for the developement of the hu- 
man intellect, tha love of country, and of self-re- 
spect ; there, every power of the mind, in every 
man, is put upon its utmost stretch to promote the 
public weal, by which alone the happiness of indi- 
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viduals is to be secured ; there, in the conflict of 
personal and local interests, and in their adjustment 
with the public claims, mind meets mind in amica- 
ble and unrestrained effort ; and hence that expan- 
sion of the public mind, and the wide range of im- 
provement, which ever mark the progress of liberty. 

Minds thus awakened to a sense of their own 
energies, will also be prepared for the most tho- 
rough cultivation of all the useful arts of life. For, 
being proprietors of the soil, and the government of 
their country, they will be deeply interested in the 
cultivation of every practical science, which can im- 
prove their value and will esteem the revenue of such 
improvement better than that of silver and gold. With 
these qualifications, and under a government, which 
opens to each citizen all the avenues to preferment, 
wealth, and happiness ; every justifiable enterprize 
will be resorted to, every region of improvement 
explored, every source of comfort, thrift and wealth, 
opened ; and industry, the parent of virtue, always 
meet its ample reward. 

Another very important source of human felicity, 
the natural affections, will be greatly cherished and 
extended, by a republican government. From its 
genius, it removes all distinction between the oldest 
and the other sons of the family, and between the 
sons and the daughters, making them all equal in* 
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heritors. By this excellent provision, the natural 
affections of the parent are not diverted in their 
course from any of his offspring, nor their affections 
towards him weakened by an unequal division of 
property ; and also a very fruitful cause of jealousy 
between the members of the same family, is forever 
removed, and the filial gratitude of the youthful 
mind excited and cherished. Thus, every well 
regulated family becomes what it should be, a 
little, but genuine republic in principle, a school 
for moralists, and a nursery for patriots. And in 
these native and genuine affections of the heart, 
properly directed, will be found the origin of do- 
mestic happiness and of national glory. It more- 
over generates an enlightened and expansive hu- 
manity. Where there are no distinct and privileged 
classes acknowledged by the laws, and no entailed 
estates; where all are equal in their rights, and 
equally liable to misfortune ; there, every member 
of society must naturally feel an interest in all suit- 
able provisions for the exercise of humanity and the 
generous sympathies of the heart. 

Such a people will cherish and support charita- 
ble institutions, spread over their statute-books tha 
spirit of humanity and clemency, and exercise a 
diffusive benevolence to their fellow-men of every 

nation and kindred ; thus, giving to the world a 
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practical illustration of the happy influence exerted 
on society, by the exalted sentiment, that all men 
are brethren. Thus does our praiseworthy govern- 
ment tend to perfect the social principle, and to 
secure the greatest happiness of society. For, 
while it imposes equal burthens and gives equal 
privileges to the citizens, it also requires all contro- 
versies to be settled by appeals to right, and not to 
strength. Men will yield to its authority, because 
it is of God ; and submit to its requisitions, because 
they tend to their own and the public welfare. 
They will delight to honor those who administer it, 
because they are their brethren, selected for their 
distinguished virtue, talents and patriotism. And, 
as it prevails through the earth, it will prove the 
successful antidote against all persecution and op- 
pression; chains and fetters will fall off at its 
approach, and the sufferings of humanity be re- 
dressed. And thus will free government prove 
itself an efficient auxiliary to the benign religion 
of the Gospel, which seeks the glory of God in the 
salvation of the world. 

Here let us pause, to notice the dangers to which 
this best of governments is exposed. — Startle not, 
my friends, at the mention of dangers ; to appre- 
hend them is often to be secure. Do you ask what 
those dangers are ? this is the answer. The great 
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danger is, that, from the imperfection of our nature, 
we shall depart from its spirit and simplicity, as we 
advance in wealth and power. On the one hand, 
this may be done (God grant it never may be) by 
the union of " church and state," from motives of 
ambition, that we may have a powerful government 
for war, and an imposing religion to gratify a 
national vanity. On the other, from motives of 
licentiousness, the people may give themselves up 
to infidelity, and, forgetting that " the powers that 
be are ordained of God," make shipwreck of their 
liberty. Hence, religion and government must be 
supported, but not politically united ; for they origi- 
nated in the benevolence of Deity, and have their 
appropriate and independent spheres of influence. 
The one regards human actions principally in rela- 
tion to their tendency and effect upon society — the. 
other with reference to the motives or principles 
from which they proceed ; the one rewards virtue 
and punishes vice only in this life and in relation to 
the body — the other extends them to the soul and 
to futurity. 

It is in vain to reason, that selfishness in one 
man will check the selfishness of another; that 
the conflicting interests of diffierent sections of the 
country will always successfully balance each oth- 
er, and the ambition and violence of one party, by 
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the ambition and violence of another, be made to 
subserve the interest of community. Never, yet, 
has a nation, governed by policy, without principle, 
and a high sense of responsibleness to God for their 
religious, moral, and political conduct, been long 
free ; for, nothing but the fear of God, strengthen- 
ing the sanctions of the law, can tame those violent 
passions of the human heart, which have so often 
shaken the most extensive kingdoms to their cen- 
tre, and overturned the most powerful empires. 
Let us, therefore, as republicans, remember, that 
as the rain and the sunshine of heaven are necessa- 
ry to the fertility of the earth, so are religion and 
order to the prosperity of the republic. 

Another danger, to which liberty is exposed in a 
great community, is the neglect of the means of 
general intelligence among the people. Although 
this danger is far distant, yet it should be guarded 
against by a regular support of our universities, col- 
leges, academies, lyceums and public schools, espe- 
Qially our public schools, the pride and ornament of 
New England. For, there have not been wanting 
examples of the loss of liberty in nations having 
richly endowed universities, learned philosophers, 
poets, orators, and statesmen. It will not have 
escaped your notice, that, with the density of popu- 
lation, the consequent division of labor, the increas- 
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ed facility for antusements, and those extensive 
plans of enterprize, which will be resorted to by 
certain gifted minds, there will naturally be a ten- 
dency, on the part of many, to neglect the educa- 
tion of their children ; and on the part of others, to 
monopolize it, as the means of conferring, on their 
offspring, a desirable distinction. Against this ten- 
dency, we are admonished to provide a remedy in 
the laws, the customs, and the sentiments of the 
people. Again, freedom is menaced by a lax and 
loose state of the public morals. The very life- 
blood of a republic is virtue, private and public vir- 
tue, practised by the aged and the young, the rich 
and the poor. On this all-important subject, the 
laws should have a constant bearing, and the public 
mind be kept alive to its vital importance. 

Another enemy is party violence. Among a free 
people there will necessarily be parties, from an 
honest difference of opinion on subjects of great 
national interests, and these parties while properly 
governed will be the watchful guardians of liberty ; 
but when they become violent and lose sight of the 
public weal in the pursuit of party advancement, 
then the republic is in danger. These differences 
should always be investigated in the spirit 
of amity, and adjusted by a fair and honor- 
able compromise. All parties should acknowl-^ 
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edge the people as umpire, and tfust that when en- 
lightened they will equitably decide between them ; 
and therefore all menace should be seriously repro- 
bated as tending to bring society back to a state of 
barbarism. The genius of a popular government 
requires of individuals and parties that they care- 
fully avoid a selfish and narrow spirit, lay aside lo- 
cal and sectional prejudices, and be governed at the 
polls and in the halls of legislation by a liberal, con- 
ciliatory and patriotic policy ; and that those who 
are elevated to office should be distinguished for 
their capacity, integrity, and the love of their 
"whole country." 

The last and greatest of the evils which demand 
our consideration, is a desire for innovation so com- 
mon to free and prosperous communities. Though 
in defective governments the work of reform may 
be very desirable, yet in ours it seems, in a good 
degree to be one of supererogation. Wise men 
will judge whether in this age of "nullification," 
of " meetings and conventions," and of appeals to 
the " ballot boxes ;" the most alarming sign of 
" the times," be not this very inordinate thirst for 
innovation ? The genius of restlessness which has 
hitherto walked in darkness, now shows itself at 
noon day, and under the pretence of improvement 
threatens our fairest institutions. The militia, once 
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the pride and boast of the nation, must now be 
abolished ; the whole system of debt and credit by 
which the commerce of the world is carried on, an- 
nulled ; the constitution itself subjected to essential 
alterations, so as to conform to the present state of 
society. Ancient doctrines must be rejected and 
like " old leaven" purged away. Such has been th^ 
" developement of intellect" that fractions have be- 
come *' units" and parties divided into parties ; per- 
sons of confirmed habits of idleness become cham- 
pions of " working men," and rapacious aspirants 
clamorous for retrenchment. Let this thirst for im- 
provement go on, let knowledge advance with such 
rapid strides for a generation mojre, and our most 
valued institutions would wither ^s before the 
noxious sirocco from the burning desert. This 
*' adv^ance of philosophy," this " march of mind" 
continued, would soon conduct us to the brink of 
ruin. Does not this restless spirit merit the rebuke 
of public opinion ? Does not our safety most man- 
ifestly lie in a firm adherence to venerable usages 
and tried laws, and in clinging to our excellent con- 
stitution, rather than its improvement ? 

We should not be unreasonably attached to what 
is ancient ; yet we should certainly adhere to well 
proved institutions until we have the strongest evi- 
dence that better ones can be substituted. It is 
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readily and cheerfully granted that there have, during 
the last half century, been great advances made in 
science and the arts. Nevertheless does not every 
man know that the greatest performances have in 
no small degree grown out of the spirit of the 
times in which they were performed. Inspired by 
the spirit of his times. Homer composed those 
poems which have continued the admiration of the 
world. Inspired by their times, Demosthenes and 
Tully displayed an eloquence at which modern ora- 
tors have aspired in vain. Jeflferson penned the 
declaration of independence, yet that immortal per- 
formance owes much of its merit to the occasion 
which called it forth. Our fathers framed our ad- 
mirable constitutions and republican forms of gov- 
ernment, under the influence of the peculiar circum- 
stances which marked their day. They were bred 
in the school of politics. The science of govern- 
ment was the all absorbing theme of their times, 
the topic of the aged and the young ; in private cir- 
cles, in public meetings, and in the halls of legisla- 
tion, it took the lead. With them, government and 
constitutional law, were not the mere dreams of 
the closet ; they were subjects of the gravest atten- 
tion and consideration ; subjects on which depend- 
ed their dearest interests and proudest hopes. 

Our revolutionary state papers bear the marks of 
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giant intellect, made familiar with the fundamental 
principles of liberty. These master spirits of free- 
dom, were the men, whose patriotism, valor, and 
wisdom, led our ancient Commonwealth to indepen- 
dence, and bequeathed us our free and happy insti- 
tutions of government, literature, and religion, pol- 
ished after the similitude of a palace ; and respect 
for their memories, and a religious concern for the 
freedom and prosperity of our country, warn us to 
beware how we mar those models, given us for the 
imitation of the world. Were it necessary to en- 
force the admonition to guard against the dangers 
to which free governments are exposed, you might, 
my friends, be cited to the ruin of ancient republics, 
the convulsion of modern and sister states, and the 
recent but ineffectual struggles in Europe to regain 
the freedom once lost. 

Brethren, although we "thus speak," yet we 
hope ** better things of you,'' — things, that accom- 
pany the peace and prosperity of our beloved Com- 
monwealth and country. Faith looks through the 
vista of future ages, and beholds the long line of 
successive generations coming up to follow the 
footsteps of their early and patriotic sires ; to culti- 
vate the spirit and enjoy the blessings of civil and 
religious freedom, and vigilantly to watch and de- 
fend their altars and their firesides. She views, in 
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prospect, the Chief Magistrate of this ancient Com- 
monwealth in the midst of his brethren, as an affec- 
tionate father surrounded by his children, coming 
up, from year to year, to pay his devotions to the 
Most High, and to offer prayers for the safety of 
the State and the happiness of the people; and 
contemplates this vast and mighty republic as a 
beautiful city set upon an hill, seen and admired by 
the kingdoms of the world, and risen as a sun in 
the firmament of glory, shedding light and liberty 
on every region of the earth. 

In reference to the sacred recollections of the 
past, the prosperity of the present, and the bright 
prospects of the future, the people of this Conrnion- 
wealth should congratulate themselves. Rejoice^ 
my friends, in your free and republican forms of 
government, and in your entire freedom of Feligiao. 
Rejoice in the unprecedented progress of your State 
and Country, and in their opening resources of 
wealth and comfort. Cherish your highly culti- 
vated morals, your flourishing schools and churcbest 
and the progressing facilities for intercommunica- 
tion between your city and country. And, as one 
of the oldest, most intelligent, and patriotic mem- 
bers of that family of States, composing the Union, 
which is cemented by the blood of your fatl^ersy 
jmd stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
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from the glowing regions of the South to the snowy 
mountains of the North, be the first to conciliate 
good feelings between all the children of this great 
republican family, and the last to desert the cause 
of its freedom. 

His Excellency, the Governor, will accept most 
respectful congratulations on the pledges of public 
confidence, given in his repeated call to fill the 
highest office within the gift of the people. Happy 
is he, who administers a government, for which so 
many prayers have been offered, and in defence of 
which, so many heroes and patriots have bled, and 
presides over the freest and happiest people be- 
neath the sun. To a citizen of republican feelings, 
the chair of a free State is more to be desired, than 
the throne of the proudest monarch; for, therein 
his authority originates in the affection of his breth- 
ren, and his honor is the voluntary tribute of their 
respect. It having pleased God to make his ad- 
ministration as a morning without clouds, may his 
blessing continue it alike prosperous, and the grati- 
tude of his constituents and the approbation of the 
Most High, be the reward of his vigilance and 
fidelity. Endeared to this community by an ardent 
love of liberty, by numerous public services, and by 
those qualities of heart and mind, which make men 
beloved as friends and revered as rulers, he will 
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accept their best wishes for the preservation and 
happiness of his useful and public life. 

To his Honor the Lieutenant Governor, we ten- 
der the felicitations of the occasion. Inheriting the 
elevated patriotism of his revered ancestors, and 
enjoying a wide space in the best feelings of socie- 
ty, he is, by his fellow-citizens, deemed peculiarly 
qualified to share in the honors, cares, and responsi- 
bilities of the administration of his native State. 

The Honorable Council, Senate, and House of 
Representatives will accept a tribute of respect, as 
the constituted guardians of the rights of the peo- 
ple. Gentlemen, coming, as you do, from every 
section and neighborhood of the Commonwealth, 
and bringing with you a personal knowledge of the 
interests and wishes of your constituents, you pos- 
sess every facility for a faithful discharge of the 
important trust committed to your hands. As the 
agents of the people, you will give a vigorous sup- 
port to learning, industry, and enterprise, and to 
temperance, good will, and piety among your fel- 
low-citizens, as well by your examples as by the 
wise laws you enact. Strive to prevent, rather than 
to punish crimes, and while you frown on lawless 
ambition, cherish the temper of mutual forbearance 
among all sects and parties. Inculcate in the com- 
munity a republican simplicity in manners, a rea- 
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sonable economy in expenditures, and a high sense 
of national honor and feeling. Finally, Gentle- 
men, may your present session be distinguished for 
the health and good fellowship of its members, the 
candor and spirit of its deliberations, and the wis- 
dom of its measures ; and all your " acts" tend to 
the praise of liberty and the glory of the Common- 
wealth. 

The Ministers of Christ will accept affectionate 
salutations, as the devoted friends of civil and reli- 
gious freedom. Although, as the servants of Him, 
whose kingdom is not of this world, you best know 
the value of the liberty of conscience and of free- 
dom in the service of God ; and, being taught of 
Him, must feel most sensibly the incompetency of 
civil rulers to dictate in matters of religion; yet, 
after the apostolic example, you will strengthen the 
hands of our excellent government, by recommend- 
ing every soul to be subject to its authority for 
conscience sake, while you strive, also, to make 
every citizen " the Lord's freeman.'' Religion, in 
our country, is emphatically a theocracy. As its 
ministers, you have, deservedly, a very great influ- 
ence over the best feelings and the best interests of 
your fellow-men. Upon you rests an awful respon- 
sibility. A most interesting experiment is now 
going on in this country. It is this, whether reli- 
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gion can, without the aid of the civil arm, preserve^ 
in the community, a sense of derotion, without 
which the people can neither be truly free nor truly 
happy. The result, under God, depends greatlj 
upon you. Banish, therefore, from your minds, 
every sectarian feeling, overcome error by the per- 
suasive power of divine truth, and the prejudice of 
the world by your example. The eyes of all are 
upon you, and may they be constrained to say, 
" these are the men, that show us * the way of 
salvation.' " 
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